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THE BEET FIELDS REVISITED 


By CHARLES E. GIBBONS 
Director, Department of Investigation, National Child Labor Committee 


sugar beet fields was attempted for the first 

time in the summer of 1935, under the provi- 
sion in the beet sugar benefit contracts of the AAA 
which stipulated that children under 14 years should 
not be permitted to work, and children 14 to 16 years 
could work for only 8 hours a day. 

With the invalidation of the AAA this regulation 
ceased. The writer, who had visited the beet fields of 
Nebraska and Colorado in 1934 and had reported his 
findings at the Hearing on the sugar bill, urging pro- 
visions to regulate child labor, revisited the area this 
summer to find out how the child labor restrictions 
had worked last year and 
what results had followed 
the removal of the restric- 
tions this year. 

Statements by land own- 
ers, renters and laborers 
indicated that the child 
labor provisions of the 
1935 contracts had been 
carried out in both the let- 
ter and the spirit of the 
law. The grower had the 
assurance of benefit pay- 
ments contingent upon the 
faithful performance of his 
agreement with the Gov- 
ernment, and saw to it that 
his contractors (i.e., con- 
tract laborers) complied with child labor regulations. 
The contractors, in turn, had the hope of increased 
wages for their work and felt it less necessary to use 
their children. 

Naturally there was some opposition to the pro- 
gram on the part of some parents, especially those 
who had several children of the ages affected. But by 
and large, the parents had accepted the regulations 
as fair and reasonable, providing a measure of pro- 
tection for their children which would not have 
come, had not the Government stepped in and estab- 
lished standards. Many of the contractor parents, 
however, felt there had been injustice in the way the 


( pe MENTAL control of child labor in the 





11-year-old beet worker and father who was bitter that his children 
could not work last year. It was this father who took the owner 
to task for working his own children. 





regulations were applied. For the child labor provi- 
sions of the 1935 contract applied only to contractors, 

, those who contract to do the hand labor on a 
ae number of acres and have no other interest 
in the beet crop. Owners and renters, who frequently 
do their own hand work on all or part of their beet 
acreage, were still free to use their children without 
any restraint whatever. This the contractors naturally 
resented. 

On one occasion this summer the writer came upon 
a land owner inspecting the work of his contractor, 
who with his 11-year-old son, John, was hoeing beets. 
The owner was asked what he thought of the child 
labor regulations of last 
year’s contract. “Fine,” he 
said. “You see there are 
a lot of grown men in 
town whom the govern- 
ment must support. If such 
boys as John here were not 
permitted to work, we 
farmers could give more 
jobs to the idle men and 
thereby help to keep the 
taxes down.” Whereupon 
the contractor turned to 
him and said: ‘‘Yes, and if 
you didn’t work all your 
own kids in your beets, 
there would be more work 
for my people.” 

The provisions of 1935 may have been discrimina- 
tory—but they did materially reduce child labor. Now 
all the gains have been lost. The situation is back to 
exactly where it had been for many years prior to 
AAA. The new law, which seeks to replace the one 
voided by the AAA decision, provides no method by 
which child labor can be regulated. In family after 
family children who were not permitted to work last 
year were again carrying their full load in beéts— 
even the 7- and 8-year olds. Hours are absolutely 
unregulated and even the youngest frequently toil 
from sunup to sundown. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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1936 LEGISLATION IN BRIEF 


HE child labor record of the 1936 state legisla- 

tures can be briefly summarized—for although 
nine states met in regular session and several in spe- 
cial session, comparatively little was accomplished. 

Rhode Island was the one bright spot: it joined the 
ranks of states with a 16-year age minimum for school 
leaving and employment, established a 48-hour week 
for women and minors under 18, and enacted excel- 
lent industrial home work and minimum wage laws. 
These are real achievements. 

Other child labor legislation included a resolution 
in Massachusetts authorizing the Department of La- 
bor and Industries to determine what processes and 
occupations are so dangerous that minors under 18 
should be excluded and to draft legislation for pres- 
entation to the next Legislature; New York’s prohibi- 
tion of the employment of persons under 18 years on 
premises used for retail sale of alcoholic beverages; 
South Carolina’s bill to establish an 8-hour day and 
40-hour week for textile employees, with a proviso 
that it will not take effect until the states of Georgia 
and North Carolina adopt similar legislation; Vir- 
ginia’s revision of its child labor law, strengthening 
provisions regarding the employment of minors in 
dangerous occupations. 

A few general labor laws also should be noted, 
especially the creation of a Department of Labor in 
Louisiana and in South Carolina. 

On the other side of the ledger are many good bills 
which went down to defeat: the Child Labor Amend- 
ment was considered in five states but ratified in none. 
New York, following its usual custom, refused to 
allow a vote upon the measure despite an excellent 
public hearing at which tremendous interest was ex- 
pressed. 

Sixteen-year bills failed of passage in Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey and the 16-year provision origi- 
nally introduced in the Virginia law was deleted be- 
fore its passage; measures curtailing hours of work 
were defeated in Louisiana, Mississippi and South 
Carolina; Mississippi also turned down a bill to create 
a State Department of Labor. 

All in all, the year’s record is one more indication 


that state legislatures cannot be relied upon to curb 
the evils of child labor—within the next few hundred 
years. A detailed summary of legislation introduced 
and action taken will be sent on request. 


UNEMPLOYED YOUTH ON RELIEF 


NEMPLOYED youth on relief suffer even greater 
handicaps than unemployed youth in general, 
according to findings of the Welfare Council of New 
York City, which has recently surveyed a sampling 
of unemployed youth 16 to 25 years, i.e., youth neither 
in school nor at work though desirous of employment. 
“Youth on Relief in New York City” by Ellen 
Nathalie Matthews, published in Better Times, June 
1, reports that the relief group had less education than 
the unemployed not on relief, only 15 per cent having 
completed high school compared with 26 per cent of 
all the unemployed; 18 per cent compared with 10 per 
cent had not completed grade school. For the relief 
group “the tendency appears to have been to leave 
school as soon as the child labor law allowed or 
earlier: in two boroughs for which figures have been 
compiled it was found that 10 per cent of the unem- 
ployed youth on relief had left school before reaching 
the age of 14, 26 per cent by the time they were 14, 
and 72 per cent at or before 16 years of age, while 
only 10 per cent had remained in school up to the age 
of 18.-Of the total unemployed group, on the other 
hand, 22 per cent had not left school until they were 
at least 18, and only 57 per cent had left on reaching 
the age of 16, or earlier.” Fewer of the unemployed 
on relief than of the total unemployed (40 per cent 
compared with 49 per cent) had business or vocational 
training of any kind to supplement their limited gen- 
eral training. Likewise an even smaller proportion 
had ever had employment requiring any considerable 
degree of skill or affording opportunity for training 

which might lead to more skilled occupations. 

Eee 
DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 


HE National Child Labor Committee in common 
with countless other civic and welfare agencies, 
lost a real friend in the death of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
last July. Dr. Cadman had long taken an active interest 
in the cause of working children and given generously 


of his time to write and speak in behalf of the Child 
Labor Amendment. 


W: ought to take all children under sixteen years 
of age out of industrial occupations and off the 
streets and highways in order to give them educational 
training. Heads of families should do the work which 
the children are doing, and by this means lower the 
sinister statistics of the unemployed millions of bread- 
winners. I believe that the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment should be ratified. 


—S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 
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THE BEET FIELDS REVISITED 
(Continued from page 1) 


The general situation is even worse than in the 
years prior to AAA. For there is keen disappointment 
among the beet workers arising out of an unfulfilled 
hope—a hope not for wealth, but just a chance to live 
and make their own way. A feeling of insecurity and 
uncertainty for the future is rampant. Generally the 
price paid for beet work is supposed to be the same 





12-year-old boy, not allowed to work last year. Father complains he 
is ‘lazy’. Will miss six weeks of school this fall. 


as in 1935, but a large percentage of the contractors 
have no written contract this year. It is well known 
that benefit payments to the growers will not be as 
high this year. This was not clearly understood at the 
time the contracts were initiated in the spring, and it 
remains to be seen what the contractors will get for 
their full season’s work. There was considerable com- 
plaint in some areas that individual growers were not 
going to pay the standard rate. 

There are at present a number of elements that 
make the situation for laborers worse than in the past. 
In the first place the number of laborers has reached 
the saturation point. There are more adult laborers 
than are needed to do the beet work. This is true in 
spite of the fact that the acreage in Colorado increased 
from 140,000 in 1935 to 174,000 in 1936, and in the 
Scottsbluff area of Nebraska from about 40,000 in 
1935 to about 62,000 in 1936. One complaint fre- 
quently heard is that families are no longer able to 
get as large an acreage as they can handle—certainly 
not enough on which to make enough to carry them 
through the year. 

Another factor imposing hardship upon beet la- 
borers arises from a change in the method of plant- 
ing beets. Formerly the planting period extended over 
several days. The grower would plant one field, then 
wait a few days before planting another, and so on. 
Now the tendency is to plant the entire acreage as near 
one time as possible. Formerly the laborer family 
would have time to finish the respective hand work 
processes in one field before the next was ready but 
now the entire acreage demands attention at once. The 
grower reserves the right to hire extra help to care 


for the crop at the time when needed, and charge the 
cost of the same to the contractor. So a family who 
may have a sizeable acreage stands to lose a consider- 
able portion of its supposed income by being forced 
to pay for extra help. 

The majority of local beet workers had work on 
PWA projects during non-beet working times. If it 
had not been for this the situation today would be 
intolerable. Very few of the families can make enough 
out of their beet contracts to carry them through the 
year. As long as the wages paid for beet work remain 
at the present level—$18.00 or $19.00 per acre—it is 
inevitable that beet laborers must be subsidized in 
some form; otherwise they simply cannot exist. 

Under conditions found in the beet fields today, 
there is absolutely no excuse for children under 14 
years to be working. This goes for owner and renter 
children as well as for those of laborers. The effort of 
the AAA was a step in the right direction. But nothing 
can be hoped for from this direction now. Yet, in the 
opinion of the writer, there never was a time when 
the situation was fraught with more danger than at 
present. There is need for a strong impartial agency 
to step in and handle the problem. Since the methods 
used under AAA have been declared unconstitutional 
it is imperative that some constitutional method be 
found. Ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment is the obvious way. Then, and only then, can the 
situation be handled. 

Another thing that would help greatly is a reexami- 
nation of the compulsory school attendance problem. 
The claim can no longer be made that these are chil- 
dren of non-residents and foreigners, and therefore 
the local communities should not be compelled to sup- 
ply educational facilities. For the most part beet 





tia, 


8-year-old girl. Works from 5 a.m. to 6 p.m. with one 
hour off at noon. 


workers are residents and citizens of the communities 
in which they live and work. These children need and 
are entitled to schooling. In one community which the 
writer visited, school would start about the middle of 
August, run until the beet harvest, and then shut 
down completely until the beets were out. In other 
communities there was to be no beet vacation, but beet 
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working children would be released for the harvest 
time. The beet vacation is an anachronism and the 
time has come to quit temporizing with the idea of 
trying to adjust the school lives of children to the eco- 
nomic demands of the beet fields. The idea that chil- 
dren should be looked upon as necessary to the eco- 
nomic existence of the family belongs to the long-ago 
past of the pioneer and the frontiersman. Undoubt- 
edly even under present conditions much could be 
done to improve school attendance, but the problem 
will not be fully and adequately handled until there is 
regulation of the work children do in the beet fields. 
It is child labor that keeps them out of school and it is 
child labor that must be eliminated first. 


FIRST NATIONAL POLL ON 
CHILD LABOR 


ONSTERNATION visited the enemy’s camp 

when the results of a nation-wide poll on the 
Child Labor Amendment were published in 73 papers 
last May. The poll revealed that by a vote of approxi- 
mately 6 to 4 the American people are in favor of 
ratification of the Amendment. Sixty-one per cent 
voted “Yes”; 39 per cent, “No.” 

In the words of Dr. George Gallup, Director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion under whose 
auspices the poll was conducted, “it reveals dramatic 
clashes between the will of the people and the action 
of the state legislatures in rejecting the Amendment.” 
In only three states—South Dakota, Kansas and Maty- 
land—was the vote against the Amendment. In one 
state where the legislature has recently turned it down, 
Nevada, the vote was 69 per cent in favor of the 
Amendment; in Delaware, 68; in Texas, 64. In New 
York, where year after year the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee has refused even to permit a vote upon the sub- 
ject by the Senate, the poll revealed that 63 per cent 
of the population was for the Amendment. 

Copies of the poll as published in the New York 


Herald-Tribune are available as reprints and will be 
sent on request to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD 


KATHARINE F. LENROoT, Chief of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Robert P. Lane, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Welfare Council of New York City, were 
the principal speakers at the Thirty-first Annual 
Luncheon Meeting of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee held in Atlantic City last May. The luncheon 
was unusually well attended and Mr. Dinwiddie’s 
prophecy that the Amendment would be ratified by 
12 more states in 1937 met with prolonged applause. 


FROM THE SUMMER’S TOLL 


JosEPH FavE, 14 years, large in stature but young in 
age and experience, lost both his arms last July while 
helping clean a dough-mixing machine at his uncle’s 
bakery at Union City, New Jersey. As reported by the 
New York Sum, his right arm struck the switch set- 
ting the machine’s huge mixing blades in motion. His 
left arm was caught and his entire body drawn into 
the mixer, only his head remaining outside. 

What right had a 14-year-old to be cleaning a ma- 
chine? None—according to the child labor law of 
New Jersey. The fact the machine was in his uncle’s 
bakery, makes it no less dangerous. The boy has tried 
to comfort his parents, the World-Telegram reports, 
saying, “Don’t worry. I can make a living without 
arms. I’ve got brains.’’ But how unnecessary to be arm- 


less at 14. . 
* * * 


FRANK SLUYTER, 13-year-old newsboy of Ozone Park, 
Long Island, was killed last May when his bicycle ran 
head on into an automobile. Police reported that, 
swinging around a bend in the highway, he went on 
the wrong side of the road and did not see the ap- 
proaching automobile until too late. 





Blood on the Moon 
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Courtesy, New York (CN. Y.) News 






THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
MUST BE RATIFIED 


The people of the United States want the Child 
Labor Amendment ratified. Many state legislatures 
have refused to act. 


Will you help in this fight for children’s rights? 
Send your contribution, large or small, to 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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